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robbery and stroke hung for a murder he did not commit; he could not
prove an alibi 'being at the time committing a burglary with some of
his associates*.11
London apprentice boys seem to have had no legitimate outlet for
amusement and exercise; the ideal of the time was that they should be
kept indoors in the evening. The cutter club was looked askance at.
Sayer, the Bow Street officer, considered these clubs
... a great source of crimes... there are more young men fall victims from that
thing, than any one thing I know... For instance I am an apprentice, and it
is customary for many apprentices to raise money enough to buy a cutter;
with this cutter they go up the river to Richmond or Kew, and they spend
their two shillings or their crown piece or perhaps half a guinea. Those who
cannot buy a boat, they go to Godfrey's and hire.... 40 or 50 of these boats
go up ... of a Sunday. These young men cannot support this expense and
from that they commence thieves. It is this that hangs a number of young
men, and so far it is the same as bull-baiting; for if by chance there should be
a bull-baiting, they are sure to go to it.23
What wonder that the apprentices made themselves a nuisance in the
streets? Place and his friends used
... to go to Temple Bar in the evening, set up a shouting and clear the pave-
ment between that and Fleet Market of all the persons there. The boys all
knew boxing, and if anyone resisted one or two would fall upon him and
thresh him on the spot, nobody interfered.... This was one of their tricks,
they played all sorts of blackguard tricks.24
Before Place's time things were much worse. It was usual for the boys
of St Anne's parish to fight those of St Giles armed with sticks for *a
week or two before the holidays'. This feet survives, because in 1722
the captain of the boys of St Giles, a chimney-sweep aged twenty-one,
was killed by another boy aged sixteen.25 Earlier still, 'prentice riots
were serious and frequent disturbances to the peace of London.
There was a theory that apprenticeship was valuable for the discipline
imposed by the master and the training in the habits of a sober and
industrious household. This was the ideal aimed at, and it corresponds
with the indentures:
Taverns and alehouses he shall not haunt, at cards, dice, tables, or any other
unlawful game he shall not play, matrimony he shall not contract, nor from
the service of his said master day nor night absent himself....